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DEATH AND DYING 
Within the Guru Granth Sahib 


Balbinder Singh Bhogal 


Introduction 


“How is it that the distinction between subject and object, between me and things, is so crucially 
dependent on life and death? . . . Why is death the harbinger and index of the thing-world, and 
how can it be, then, that death awakens life in things?” Michael Taussig’s (2001: 305) otherwise per- 
ceptive questions curiously miss a standard Indic understanding: that the distinction between things 
created by death occurs because death is time (kaal means both), and clearly it is this temporal move- 
ment that reveals how that which was animate becomes inanimate. Thus, in the Guru Granth Sahib 
(GGS), there is One Process (Ik-Oankaar) that operates through two major forms of becoming: the 
“invisible” (nirgun, akal muurati, man), and the “visible” (sargun, muurati, tan). These constitute two 
modes of existential being and becoming respectively: Time/Death as Word (remembering of World 
as Word), and Time/Death as World (forgetting of World as Word). The truth of the latter is that 
everything dies; the truth of the former is that nothing dies. Let’s take each in turn. 
DEATH AS WORLD: EVERYONE DIES 


Why such false pride? Know this world is a dream. 
Nanak proclaims this truth: none of this is yours. 
Such pride in the body! it will perish in an instant, my friend. 
(GGS 1428) 


You are a bundle of bones filled with excrement wrapped in skin; producing an awful 
stench! .. . Death is not far away! 
(GGS 1124) 


When time/death frame the world, beings are perishable. Guru Ram Das employs the pan-Indic 
image of Kaal (Time/Death) as a demon that captures all beings in its mouth (GGS 169). Life is 
therefore temporary and ephemeral; it occurs within the context of an absolute fate. Guru Arjan 
writes “mountains, trees, earth, sky and stars”; “sun and moon”; “wind, water and fire”; scrip- 


tures (“shastras, simritis, vedas”); “shrines, temples, sacrificial offerings”; “castes, classes, Muslims, 
Hindus, all animals species”; the “entire world and visible universe,’ including “the realms of the 
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gods” (Indra, Braham, Siva) — all forms of existence shall pass away (GGS 237). In this regard life 
and death (janam-maran) are not two things that are opposed but one process of coming and going 
(aavan-jaavan), a mere “play” (khelu) that the One makes (GGS 294): “No one can stop anyone from 
coming; how could anyone stop anyone from going? . . . The buckets on the chain of the water 
wheel rotate: one empties out to fill another” (GGS 1329: 474, 1157). The Gurus give a numerical 
shorthand to this endless (samsaric/karmic) cycle of “8.4 million incarnations” (lakh cauraasiih), a 
chain of conditioned lives in which we are lost wandering and begging (GGS 433). Though these 
may seem many, each one is a mere instant, because “each and every moment, one’s life passes away, 
like water from a cracked pitcher” (GGS 726). Life is short, and the march of time halts for no one 
(GGS 23). 

Life is framed by impermanence, where “the whole world is caught in the noose of Death, and 
all are bound by its chains” (GGS 433). Its tragicomic nature is not missed: “Death hovers over his 
head, laughing, but the beast does not recognize it. Entangled in conflict, pleasure and egotism, 
he does not even think of death” (GGS 809). But a further anxiety is noted: even if we remember 
death, we cannot know when it will occur, for “Death does not ask the time; it does not ask the 
date or the day of the week” (GGS 1244; 660). This single process can be summed up thus: birth 
sanctions death as death permits life. Yet this is not only processual but also suggests a fundamental 
interpenetration: 


Drop is in the ocean; the ocean is in the drop... 

Night is in the day; the day is in the night — as for hot and cold... 

Female is in the male, the male is in the female — understand this, Braham — realized being! 

Meditation is in music, knowledge is in meditation — become Saint (Gurmukh), and narrate 

the 

Indescribable. 

Light is in mind; mind is in the Light — the Guru brings the five senses together like brothers. 
(GGS 878) 


In this interpenetrating process Guru Nanak sings: “The One takes away and the One gives; I have 
heard of no other” (GGS 433). Not only do beings come and go, so does the world (GGS 138) and 
God; though beyond this coming and going is simultaneously inseparable from it because of such 
interpenetration (GGS 125). 

But the key delusion of the Manmukh (egoist) is the forgetting of one’s true nature as soul 
(aatam) and light (jot) that leads one to falsely identify with the body. As already noted, all bodies 
die, hence bondage to suffering is the inevitable consequence of this ignorant identification. Thus, 
the Gurus bring into view the real topic concerning death: not the body’s ephemeral nature, but 
the mind’s false identification. Guru Arjan sings, “All that is seen is an illusion” (GGS 1083). “Do 
not be deluded by appearance you fool. This forms a false attachment to the (changing) expanse 
(of the world)” (GGS 1077). Guru Nanak observes, “The world is a dream — like a magician’s de- 
ceiving tricks, one is ruined by falsehood and egotism” (GGS 581). Even “empires of the earth are 
like walls of sand” (GGS 1352). Guru Nanak sings that “we are like deer caught in a trap; we suffer 
terrible agony — continually crying out in pain.” But still we don’t realize that “flowers, wealth and 
youthful beauty are guests for only four days” and that “my playful friends have fallen asleep in the 
graveyard” (GGS 23). 

It is this delusory, soporific attachment (inherent and unavoidable) that drives beings to forget 
death’s noose tighten around their necks as each moment passes. Integral to this ephemeral illusion 
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is haumai, which on the cosmic scale is an individuating principle of the One (i.e., in and as the 
Many), and on the personal, human level, forms the ego-mind-self. 


Egotism (haumai) was installed into the illusion (maaiaa/Maya). 
The egoist (Manmukh), deluded, loses his honor. 
But one who becomes selfless (Gurmukh) is absorbed in the Name, remaining immersed in 
the 
True One. 
(GGS 1044) 


Manmukh (ego-directed) and Gurmukh (Guru-directed) represent the two existential modes of 
becoming noted above. The former is attached to many names and forms (time/death as world) the 
latter is focused on the one unnamable Name (time/death as Word). What then is to be done to 
exceed this emotional trap of attachment? 

In a very human voice, the GGS notes how death is always already a part of life: “People say it is 
good to live forever; but without dying there is no life” (GGS 655). Death is already our fate (maranu 
likhaai) when we are born, but still, we forget this and strive to gather riches in life. Eventually, how- 
ever, we do notice that “some have already gone” and that the fire of death is coming closer. And 
in the face of that fire, no family or friend can help; only the Name can be the support there (GGS 
876). Indeed, “loving attachment to mother, father, brother, child, wife is all deception”; that is to 
say, “without Hari [God] who is the support of the mind?” (GGS 1253). Before we can turn to Hari 
(Guru, Word, and the Name), a veil has to be removed: “When the veil (of illusion) is removed, 
then I come to see You” (GGS 1141). So for the Gurus, the acceptance of death is not the end of 
the story — for whilst all pass away, certain things remain. “Everyone dies” is a half-truth: everybody 
dies, but what about the soul/mind? Uprooting this false identification with the body unlocks a new 
relation to the mind that turns life upside down: now, no one dies; death itself becomes the illusion. 

Before explaining this second truth, I would like to return to Taussig as an emblematic specter 
of the enlightened West for whom “everyone dies” is not only an apothegm but a secular axiom 
given “the death of God.” Citing the work of Robert Hertz’s notion of the doubleness of death in 
pre-modern societies (involving two burials — the corpse first, then much later the spirit with great 
festivity), Taussig summarizes, “First you sufter loss. Chaos reigns. Then comes the reward. Peace 
is established. Life triumphs once more over death and harmony reigns” (2001: 307). But this har- 
mony does not last, as he notes this “inclusion of the dead in human societies . . . is a vexed state of 
affairs, so vexed, in fact, that it amounts to a fundamental flaw running through the core of society.” 
Despite the two funerals and annual mourning, the dead spirits refuse to be appeased so easily and 
packaged away so neatly. In the pre-modern world, death is inseparable from life — the spirits of the 
dead live among us and can intervene at any moment, and so have to be constantly appeased. So 
Taussig asks, “What if they are uncontainable?” What if they refuse to disappear — noting how they 
can invade at any time, in any place, triggered by the most arbitrary of things. Indeed, citing the 
work of Elias Canetti — who argues that the dead spirits form “the invisible crowds” that give birth 
to all religions — Taussig notes that this seemingly fundamental flaw actually changed with advent of 
the Enlightenment and its “disenchantment” of the (pre-modern) world, where they retreat into the 
unconscious (2001: 308-310). Nevertheless, beyond Freud’s unconscious, Taussig argues, the dead 
spirits’ uncontainability resurfaces even in modernity: 


That poetry is forced to fill this vacuum, and that poetry does this because it is the most 
mimetically nuanced form of verbal representation and expression there is. . . . Poetry will 
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crisscross the division between the living and the dead creating thereby a state of living-death 
that will bring the poet into full flood and language into its mimetic birthright. 
(2001: 310) 


In short, Taussig’s work highlights the limitations of post-religious modern secular thinkers, as 
being constrained by the assumption that God, the spirits, and the spiritual self can be displaced by 
the thinking self alone. 

Given the Gurus’ notion of being dead-while-yet-alive (jivat-marai), and dying through the Word 
(shabadi marai), as well as the musical and poetic structure of the GGS, there is much resonance with 
Sikh teachings here. Poetry’s revelatory voice acts as an interpretive bridge not only between the 
living and the dead but between secular Western subjectivity and the GGS’s poetic verse. 

DEATH AS WORD: NO-ONE DIES 


Those who forget the Name are already dead and continue to die [samsaric cycle]. 
They do not taste Hari’s [God’s] nectar; but sink into excrement. 
(GGS 429) 


Death is not dependent on the body but rests upon remembering or forgetting God’s Name: 
“saying it, I live; forgetting it I die” (GGS 9). When the world of time/death is perceived as the 
Word that destroys false identification and dualistic thinking, then beings become imperishable: 


What is that place which never perishes? 
What is that Word (shabad) by which dualistic thinking (duramati) is removed? . . . 
Effortlessness, praise, devotion, wisdom, essence of reality, 
eternal bliss and the Imperishable are all obtained in that true place. 
There in the company of the holy His qualities are sung with love. 
There, in this city of fearlessness, He always dwells. 
There is no fear, doubt, suffering nor anxiety there. 
There is no coming nor going, and no death there. 
There is eternal bliss and unstruck (music) there. 
The devotees dwell there, with kirtan as their support . . . 
That Imperishable place is obtained . . . 
(GGS 237) 


Thus, within the perishable (body) there is the imperishable (soul/mind), prompting the religious 
journey of remembering (psychosomatically) the mind merged in the divine before and beyond its 
attachment to the body’s appearance, “so that my mind might dance in true bliss” (GGS 169). And 
“he alone is a Guru, he alone is a Sikh, O brother, whose light merges with the Light” (GGS 602). 
Here we enter the transformative realm of mystical union — that overcomes the walls of ego, death, 
duality, and the dream. 


Death/Bondage: Ego 


This maaiaa, by which Hari [God] is forgotten, gives rise to infatuation/attachment (mohu) 
and the 
love of duality (bhaau duujaa). 
(GGS 921) 
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The unfettered mind in forgetting becomes veiled and colonized by the ego (haumai, ahankaar) 
through the ego’s love of another. The disease of duality (dubidhaa) “creates the desiring of maaiaa” 
(GGS 1153). But this willful ego drive (haumai) can be countered by the Word (shabad), Name 
(naam), and God’s Will/Order (hukam). In fact, ego and Name/Word/Guru form an oppositional 
structure and dialectic: 


Haumai and Naam are in conflictual tension (virodhu); the two do not dwell in the same 
place... 

If you accept hukam, then you will meet Hari [God]; only then will haumai depart from 

within. 


(GGS 560) 


This hymn states further that haumai (I-mind) is reformed by meeting the True Guru, practic- 
ing the truth, and serving the True One. This reformation of the mind is possible because we are 
processual beings rather than fixed substances, whose being is formed by actions (reaping what we 
sow). This causal process is sanctioned by unwritten and unwritable laws (ukam) that none can 
transgress without consequence: “Haumai exists by hukam; we wander according to what we have 
done./Haumai is a chronic disease, but the cure also lies within it” (GGS 466). By acting in accord- 
ance with ego desires and fears (haumai), in opposition to the intelligent orders of bodies and their 
environments (hukam) — for “there is One Awareness (ekaa surati) among all created beings; none 
have been created without this awareness” (GGS 24) — humans nevertheless generate their own 
isolated fantasies: 


The mind is engrossed in lust, anger, greed and infatuation . . . 
Chasing pleasure avoiding pain, one is born only to die again. . . 
The world is drowning in an ocean of fire/desire. 


(GGS 804) 


Haumai must be disciplined and reformed to re-member that one awareness (unconcealed in animals 
and concealed in humans). The dualistic mind objectifies the world for its own consumption. But 
that “false mind is hunted by the God of Death (jam) (GGS 935), and “when Jam comes and grabs 
you by the hair knocking you down, on that day, you will be powerless” (GGS 1106). Deep down, 
we know this but do not perceive our fear of death as the generator of our illusory world. We thus 
exist in compulsively conditioned cycles of habituated existence (maya). Thus, freedom from maya 
is actually freedom from the fear of death, enacting a release from the prism of sensory addictions 
towards an awareness of mental states and their liberating potentials. Further, these meditative ca- 
pacities point towards a true death. Bhagat Kabir sings, “Kabir, the world is dying — dying to death, 
but no one knows how to truly die. Whoever dies, let him die such a death that he does not have 
to die again” (GGS 555). That is to say, one has to (mentally) die before one (physically) dies, such 
that when one (physically) dies, one does not actually die again. Instead, the option arises to kill 
death itself (i.e., to correctly perceive it as an illusion built on false identification and attachment 
that reduces the self to egoic becoming). Our fear of physical death is the result of forgetting our 
spiritual/samadhic mind. In fact, “death would not be called bad, O people, if one knew how to 
die” (GGS 579). Guru Amar Das comments on Kabir’s hymn: 


What do I know? How will I die? What sort of death will it be? 
If I do not forget the Master from my mind, then death will be easy. 
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The world is terrified by death; everyone desires life. 
By Guru’s grace, one who dies-while-yet-alive (jiivatu marai) understands hukam. 
O Nanak, one who dies such a death, lives forever. 
(GGS 555) 


Everybody dies, but no one self has to die. Indeed, immortality describes our true nature. How- 
ever, before we get to the ideal of jiivat-marai, we need to acknowledge a pivotal line here that 
implicitly states what becomes explicit in many other hymns: to access the successful death, to 
remain dead-while-alive (i.e., attuned to hukam), and to live forever, one has to engage a reversal 
of orientations such as these: “People make many efforts to secure pleasure; no one makes ef- 
forts for pain” (GGS 1428) and “everyone begs for a long life, no-one wishes to die” (GGS 63). 
Rather than be fearful of death and desirous of life, what would it mean to be fearful of life 
and desirous of death? If the ego is formed by grasping pleasure over pain (which is impossible 
to secure), then reversing this delusional subjectivity to prefer suffering over happiness (letting 
go, giving) may cause a qualitative transformation in the mind. When one selfishly hankers 
for pleasure (sukh) over pain (dukh), one resides in a mode of forgetting (visarai) called haumai, 
but when one reverses this and unselfishly hankers for dukh over sukh one begins to approach 
the mode of remembering (simaran) attuned to hukam. (These are the two existential modes of 
becoming: Manmukh and Gurmukh, respectively.) Then as Kabir sings “death which terrifies 
the world, fills my mind with bliss; for it is only in that death perfect supreme bliss is obtained”; 
this is not the death of the body, but of the ego-mind. That is, “when you are in love with the 
One, duality and otherness depart” (GGS 1365). This reconceptualization of death is echoed in 
Guru Nanak’s song: 


Understand, O wise one, who has died. 
body, quarrelling and ego have died, 
but the One who sees (dekhanahaar) does not die. . . 
I have not died — my affliction (balaai) has died. 
The One who remains absorbed pervading all does not die. 
Says Nanak, the Guru has revealed Braham [the Absolute] to me, 
and now I see that there is no such thing as birth or death. 
(GGS 152) 


Now, “no one dies; no one is capable of dying” (GGS 885), like energy “nothing is born and noth- 
ing dies” (GGS 281). The reversal from sukh to dukh that restrains the “wandering” mind (mana pa- 
radesiiaa) demands that we wake up from the dream of /haumaic existence (full of false identifications) 
(GGS 726-727) and consciously re-connect with the Primal Void (sunni samaaniaa) by which God 
remains “awake in each and every heart” (GGS 857). 

Death/liberation: saint 

The GGS employs several key terms (Primal Void, Essence-less Absorption, Nirvana, as well as 
Guru, Word, and Name) that describe a praxis that can instigate this reversal: 


Without the Guru liberation is not attained nor is dualistic maaiaa overcome . . . 

Without love, there is no devotion; without the Word, no one finds acceptance. 

Through the Word, egotism is conquered, and the illusion of maaiaa is dispelled. 

The Gurmukh obtains the Treasure of the Name naturally and effortlessly (sahaji subhaai). 
(GGS 67) 
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The GGS’s positing of an alternative epistemic perception of nonduality is expressed in terms 
of merging/reversing the mind with the Word. At the outset it is important to understand that 
this is not however a merger of two equal parts. Rather, merger is asymmetrical and understood 
largely by three tropes: bhaktic, yogic, and tantric. In bhakti (bhagati), it is the union of lovers 
but not as equals; the devotee seeks to reach God’s Door (dar) or enters God’s Court (darbaar, 
daragah) to gain His vision (darasan), and the bride (sohaagani) yearns for her absent Husband 
(God). The yogic trope proffers a nondual “fourth state” (chauta-pad, turiyaa, nirbaanii-pad, sunn- 
samaadh, Purukh/purusha) that, whilst underlying the other three states of waking, dreaming, 
and deep sleep, transcends the three strands/forces of nature (prakriti’s rajas, sattva, and tamas). 
Finally, in a tantric grammar (siva-sakti, ira-pingula-sukhmana etc.) the extrasensory Tenth Door 
(dasam duaar) is to be reached beyond the nine sensory apertures of the human body. In all cases 
the metaphor of death operates to signal the asymmetry through a reversal: from separation 
(viraha, vijog) to union (sanjog), from the bride’s home of birth to her home of marriage, from 
nine doors to the tenth door, from prakriti to Purakh, from time/death (kaal) to the Timeless/ 
Deathless (Akaal). This union marks the death of the dualistic consciousness to a new aliveness 
in nondual awareness beyond subject and object perception: the I-mind (haumai) is “erased,” 
“integrated,” “reformed” in favor of the Absolute Other, the pure mind always already latent. 
Thus, palimpsestic layers of ill deeds, ignorance, and habituated attachments accrued over many 
lifetimes are thereby cleansed: “Annihilate the three qualities, engage the Fourth State: this is 
unparalleled devotion” (GGS 908). 

Thus, whichever of the three grammars is used to enact this reversal, the haumai-maaiaa-dubidhaa 
complex has to die (i.e., be returned to its natural — sahaj — state). This integrative shift from haumai 
to hukam, via naam, shabad, and Guru is the keynote theme of the GGS. 


Seizing the source, the mind is delighted. 
He who knows this secret understands his own mind. 
No one should delay in uniting (milataa) his mind. 
(GGS 342) 


Killing the mind (manu maare), desiring dies. 
Without dying, how can one find Hari? 
Who knows the medicine that kills the mind? 
That person understands, whose mind dies through the Word. . . 
The mind is drunk like a rutting elephant. 
The Guru’s striking rod restores it back to life/sobriety . . . 
They abandon egotism (/aumai) and disorder (vikaar) from within . . . 
O Nanak, through the Guru’s teaching he recognizes the Name. 
(GGS 159) 


The mind is twofold: untouched by ego (natural) and touched by ego (fabricated). The aim there- 
fore is to kill the latter to return to the former. This is less an erasure than a reformation, a com- 
ing home rather than a wholesale reinvention. The ego after all contains its own cure: “O Nanak, 
through the mind the mind is satisfied, and then nothing comes and goes” (GGS 513). It is precisely 
this effortless ease (sahaj) that counters a model of Western subjectivity wherein thinking forms the 
ground of individuated being. 
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Evolved Human (Gurmukh) 


The Fourth State (chautaa-pad) is not only the primordial state that exists before creation and that 
persists throughout creation unchanged, it is also futural in terms of an evolutionary stage. First the 
One creates itself; then duality; third, the three-phased maaiaa; and finally the highest and fourth 
stage of development, the Gurmukh: the saint who has conquered his mind (GGS 113). The goal 
is not to abandon the world in ascetic retreat but to develop it to the extent of the saintly society 
(sat-, saadh-, sangat, sant-sabha). This transformation-cum-evolution begins with self-understanding 
through psychological reform via the Guru: 


Through the mystical experience (parachai) granted by the Guru, he (Gurmukh) is not 
consumed 
by death... 
One who enters in the Fourth State (chauthai) overcomes death . . . 
Manmukhs err, compelled to come and go... 
He (Gurmukh) recognizes his own self, when he finds the True Guru .. . 
(GGS 840) 


Then, Guru Nanak sings: “what can the wretched cycle of birth and death say to the one who 
is dead-while-alive having killed his mind?” (GGS 907). This evolved human, according to Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, is untouched by pleasure, pain, greed, attachment and pride. He does not distinguish 
between praise and blame, gold and iron, friend and enemy. He neither makes others fear him, nor 
does he fear anyone. Such a being is rare (GGS 1427). But as Guru Ram Das notes: “that moment 
when I forget my Master (suaamii) is precisely the moment my soul (jiio) dies” (GGS 562). Life 
and death occur each moment of existential awareness: in forgetting or remembering that One. 
Guru Amar Das sings: “The body becomes golden when the Word is its Husband” (GGS 1058). 
In comparison then, the mere death of the body is almost negligible. Hence, the Sikh teaching not 
to mourn the passing of the body, but to celebrate the reunion with the divine mind. For example, 
Baba Sundar relates Guru Amar Das’s view to “Let no one weep for me after | am gone” rather one 
should “sing Kirtan in (the state of) Nirvana” (GGS 923). 


Re-Forming Mind 


What leads people to one samsaric death after another? The simple answer noted previously is their 
inability to enact a transformative reversal — one that will lead to liberation in life (jiivan-mukat) as 
being dead-while-alive (jiivat-marai). Most are in love with maya (objects that appear as knowable) 
and thus remain asleep in their attachments to nameable things. Only a rare few are blessed by re- 
maining awake and aware, attuned to the unnamable (Name) — with radiant faces (mukha uujala) and 
a bright/pure/immaculate mind (niramal ciit) (GGS 375). Guru Nanak sings about this necessary 
reversal (ulat): “Having reversed (ulata) (the mind) I arrived at the Home of homes” (GGS 352). For 
this to happen, Guru Arjan notes a more specific and social step: 


Turn away (ulatii), O my mind, turn away. 
Turn away from the sinner. 


O false is the love of the false one; break, O my mind, break, break company with the sinner. 
(GGS 535) 
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But how to clean the tar-stained heart/mind (man) inherited from many lives living as a sinner as 
well as living with sinners? First one must recognize as Guru Amar Das notes, “When the mind is 
filthy, everything is filthy; by washing the body, the mind is not cleaned,” and that change comes by 
reversal unto death of the ego-mind, not via religious techniques and rituals: 


Even if one learns the Yogic postures of the Siddhas, and holds his sexual energy back, 

still, the filth of the mind is not removed, nor the filth of egotism goes. 

This mind is not controlled by any other discipline, except the Sanctuary of the True Guru. 
(GGS 558) 


Guru Nanak summarizes the process of becoming dead to karmically binding actions and alive to 
liberating ones: 


When I turned away, and became dead-while-yet-alive, I was awakened. 
Reciting the Word my mind is connected to Hari (God) 
I have gathered in the sublime taste and cast out the poison. 
Abiding in His Love, the fear of death has run away. 
My taste for pleasure, conflict and egotism has ended. 
My consciousness is attuned to Hari by the Order of the Infinite . . . 
Uniting with Hukam, I’ve entered the home of my inner self. . . 
Nanak is absorbed in effortless becoming (sahaj) through the Guru’s Teachings. 
(GGS 221) 


The fact that ego-death is beyond the ego’s will to command, just as one cannot think oneself 
beyond thinking, so it is the case that a subject cannot delink itself from subject-object duality. 
Ulat refers therefore to an affective (not merely cognitive) event or happening beyond one’s rational 
control. 

Guru Nanak sings, “Desire (trishanaa) is exhausted only when the mind is imbued with the 
Name,” then “the Messenger of Death does not even approach the servant of Hari” (GGS 1091). 
Just as duality is a killer, so is the Word the killer of duality: granting freedom from habituated com- 
pulsions and returning to perceiving the world as Word: 


In the love of duality, they murder their own souls. 
Crying out, “Mine, mine!”’, they are ruined. 
They do not remember their souls; they are asleep in superstition. 
He alone dies a real death, who dies in the Word. 
(GGS 362) 


That is to say, “Whoever dies through the Word, is known to be truly dead [to the world],” and 
“without the Word, everyone is dead” (GGS 1418). As Guru Nanak sings, “I have no anxiety about 
dying and no hope for living” (GGS 20), leading to “no desire for paradise (suraga) and fear of hell 
(naraka)” (GGS 1370). “The Word is the killer of maaiaa which the Gurmukh attains” (GGS 853). 
Killing death one uncovers immortality: “One who dies through the Word kills death (sabadi marai 
taa maari maru)” and “through the fear (of God) fear itself flees (bhai bhaagiiai)” (GGS 1010). This 
is not a matter of creating immortality but returning to it as our primordial home. Guru Nanak 
sings, “One who is killed through the Word (sabadi mue) kills the mind with the mind” (manu mana 
te maariaa) (GGS 796). This killing death and being killed by the Word is not gradual: “he dies in 
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an instant when he realizes the Word. His consciousness becomes permanently stable as his mind 
accepts this death,” and this is what it means “to recognize the Name” (GGS 932). 


Conclusion 


As noted by Taussig, secular modernity has marginalized the spirits of the dead to the extent that 
death itself is largely neglected in the West. Yet both he and the Sikh Gurus know, “the worldly 
person is not rid of his fear of death” (GGS 1030). Thus, despite the “disenchantment of the world,” 
something beyond religion moves to fill that vacuum. “Poetry is what after the death of God is 
the privileged form of mimetic language that can invoke the spirits of the dead as the ground for 
communion with things as people” (2001: 316). Here, Taussig comes very close to naming poetry 
the secular form of revelation because it is only poetic language that engages the abject: “it is only 
with abjection, when boundaries between self and other become blurred and fearsomely up for 
grabs, does language soar [poetically] because abjection is the preeminent state of living-death 
where subject and object stage their epistemic panic” (2001: 315). The epistemic panic is real for it 
discloses the fictional projections of the ego-mind onto the world of forms. The GGS views self-loss 
(aap-gavaai) and ego-death (aap-mare) as transformative and positive, necessary to evolve, whereas 
Western subjectivity views it only through horror and abjection (given the death of god is the rise 
of egoic man). 

Taussig’s reflections are important not only because he discusses poetic consciousness and merger 
via abjection but because he also ties the two together such that the latter gives birth to the former 
within the context of negotiating the dead. This tripartite structure (poetry —abjection/merger — 
death) acts as a helpful bridge in comprehending the GGS’s difference in its reflections on death 
and dying. Guru Nanak succinctly expressed that the shift in awareness (from manmukh to gurmukh) 
exceeds the worldly or secular mindset. Therefore, contra Taussig, the GGS resists viewing death/ 
merger as abjection and offers a positive reading that culminates in the Gurmukh’s “fourth stage” of 
evolution and whose “fourth state” awareness yields poetic revelations. 

This latter saintly state radicalizes the earlier discussed temporal structure of death that creates the 
distinction between things as being animate or inanimate. I have argued elsewhere (2012: 1—4) that 
the myopia shown by most Western secular thinkers arises in the unconscious adoption of a vertical 
frame of dualistic transcendence inherited from Abrahamic traditions — which negatively reads the 
body as bestial and so something to overcome. Contrary to that frame is the GGS’s nondual hori- 
zontal immanence — as “the creator is in the creation and the creation is in the creator” (GGS 1350; 
250). This allows for a different reading to arise, one that negates the ascetic (religious or secular) 
necessity to overcome the body and instead replaces it with the necessity to overcome the (egoic) 
mind. In the GGS’s immanent and horizontal frame therefore, the non-egoic, unselfconscious mind 
does not necessarily imply “returning” to “animal” unconsciousness. Rather, in the GGS it implies 
a reversal (ulat) to the immortal awareness in all beings — that primordial non-egoic silent absorption 
into the beginning of things (sunn-samaadh) noted previously. The key difference in the GGS is the 
shift towards a non-egoic, non-dualistic mind: “The distracted mind has been absorbed into the 
Essenceless Void; duality and dualistic thinking have run away” (GGS 333). Western humanism is 
predicated on overcoming the animal body, whereas the GGS’s saintliness is centered on overcom- 
ing the human mind. 

Taussig inadvertently also reveals the limit of secular thinking: merger can only be pathological, 
for those who have not undergone normal socialization or those who struggle with severe depres- 
sion. Taussig cites Sylvia Plath’s poetic lines: “Dying/is an art, like everything else./I do it excep- 
tionally well” (2001: 311). However, Plath committed suicide (stemming from the rage against her 
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father) and her poem itself “Lady Lazarus” reflects upon how she wants to commit suicide nine 
times like a cat. But self-loss may instigate a wholly different merger and give rise to a wholly difter- 
ent poetic consciousness and speech. If we were to read the lines of the first verse not through the 
lens of abjection (as Taussig does) but the GGS’s rhetoric of killing the self (humbling the ego) and 
reforming the mind, then “Dying is [indeed] an art, like everything else” as we saw, for Kabir and 
the Gurus, that yields great bliss and self-knowledge, not self-destructive anguish. 

The GGS proposes a way here that Taussig and others, limited by the thinking secular self, over- 
look. It is not only with abjection that the boundaries of self and other merge. It is also through 
mystical love (bhagati) and serving the other through devotion (sevaa) that it may arise. The Sikh 
Gurus’ poetic speech beyond the ego is known as a speechless-speech (akath-kathaa), that is, the 
nonexclusive revelation that forms the GGS. This is what true death via ego-death yields: the expe- 
riential ability to enter a spontaneous, effortless, creative, fearless speechless-speech — that is crucially 
beyond the thinking egoic-self (GGS 1092): “(When) the (egoic) mind merges back into the (non- 
egoic) Mind, (then) one speaks the Unspeakable” (GGS 1031), which is beyond the ability of the 
worldly person (GGS 1233) as it is the province only of the saintly (GGS 69). 

The goal of being dead (to the world) by being alive (to the Word) combines the ascetic (san- 
nyas) with the householder (grihast), forging an aporetic third Way (maarga) beyond other-worldly 
“dying” [e.g., Jain fast to death (sallekhanaa)| and this-worldly “living.” Sikhs are not only critical of 
renouncers (jogis) but also indulgers (bhogis). The Sikh treatment of death and dying in the physical 
form is thus framed by the teachings of death and dying of the ego-mind through the Word (jiivat- 
marai) as a middle way. This death-while-living is understood as natural (sahaj) and the only way 
to be a true (saciaaraa) being who gains the non-egoic revelatory form of speaking the unspeakable 
(akath-kathaa), which cannot be imitated and forms the ground for true ethical behavior (GGS 610; 
806). The GGS’s understanding of revelation is not merely to hear or recite the Word but to gain the 
ability to speak and sing it. Yet the acquiring of this revelatory voice is predicated on the ego-mind 
dying to the Word resonating in the fabric of all things. 
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